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Health and Community Welfare 


Have come to be important matters of public education. Our schools 
teach personal hygiene and physical efficiency and get results stronger 
bodies, brighter brains, better habits. Our schools must educate the 
neighborhoods also in good health habits. Twonew Macmillan books for 
high school classes, one a Physiology and one a text in General Science, 
have been written with healthy community life especially in mind. 


Williams’ HEALTHFUL LIVING emp! es hygiene features without in any 


Way in ht of the physiolog il f that are the basis of good health. Hveg 
methods of living are emphasized by actual figures showing the effects of wro1 he 
habits, or of the failure of the ymmunity to combat disease-producing cond 

Trafton’s SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY | es science for 
the younger pupils in higl hool round the present interests of yan rather than 

! ! to the rical |i iti t ( T | el bo the lence f the home 
rather than about physics and chemistry as such; about house plants and birds and the 
fruit garden rather than about botany or zoology or biology. Similarly it discusses the 

ience of the community—the locomotive, the automobile, the telephone, the public 
food pply, and the conservation of material resources 
F 
or Teachers of Science 

Twiss’ PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE TEACHING is a book every sci 
teacher should own. The first eleven chapters and the last one develop and formul 
principles that are fundamental to all science training; the others are devoted to the 
explan tion of principles and methods of teaching that are especially applical le to the 

veral sciences of the high school curriculum. They contain also practical hints on 
the selection and organization of subject matter, the planning of laboratories, and the 
choice ot eqt ipment in connection with science instruction. 

Woodhull’s TEACHING OF SCIENCE t volume of addresses and papers 
delivered before various aud ring a pert iod of more than twenty years by one of 
the pioneer advocates of practh il seu tk ching in schools, \ plea to the teacher 
to teach science rather than a science, to discard the fetters of foolish uniformity and of 

litional courses of study, to enrich the course for the pupil by the project method 
to use all experience as the material of study, to teach science rather for intelligence 
nd culture than for scientific theory and accurate results, to devote himself unas! 


ichit o rather than to **re earc]l ae 
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FRITZ and ELDRIDGE’S 


Essentials of Expert Typewriting 


A Short Course in Touch Typewriting 
By Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Con- 
tests, andjEpwarp H. EtpripGe, Ph.D., Director of School of 
Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, assisted by GER- 
TRUDE W. CraiG, Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies, 
Simmons College, Boston. 


An entirely new course which presents all the 
essentials of expert typewriting in the shortest 
possible time. It contains many new features 
which have been thoroughly tested for practic- 
ability and teachability. 

Noteworthy New Features 


Introduction of phrases in the first lesson; introduction of 
sentences in the sixth lesson; introduction of capital letters 
in the sixth lesson; completion of the keyboard in seven 
lessons, the eighth being a review. 
The tenth lesson is made up of thirty sentences, composed 
of the most frequently recurring words in the English 
language. These, because they are used so often, comprise 
more than half of the total number of words which the 
typist is likely to write. 
For Junior High Schools, Business Schools and Evening 
Schools; also furnishes an excellent short course for regu- 
lar High Schools. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Being a facsimile of the front page of a school paper such as could be pnnted in your 
if printing outfit were installed. 


school 





Education 
Department 


Printing Aids in 
Teaching English 


(re ability to write good English, subject 
to the rules of grammar, is of paramount 
importance in education, and yet if there is 
any one subject in 
which the public 
school pupils show 
a noticeable defi- 
ciency,when meas- 
ured by required 
standards, itisthat 
of English 
To properly con- 
struct a sentence 
by combining the 
words in conform- 
ity with rules is at 
best a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, and 
the teacher should 
have every supple- 
mentary aid that will help in this work. 
Let the boy take to the case the composi- 
tion he has written and set it up in type. 
Every word of that composition requires the 
deliberate selection of the different letters 
of which it is composed, and the separation 
of words or clauses by punctuation points is 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of 
the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated in the use of 
types; and when the job is done every mis- 
spelled word, every proper name set in lower 
case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 
and his own ignorance stands revealed in 
black and white to his teacher. 


Apprentice Bulletin, Indianapolis 


Already installed im all schools. We have nothing 
for the pupils that is quite so fascinating to them 
as printing, and nothing that is bringing larger re- 


turns for the investment. 
W H. RICHARDSON, Supt. of Schools, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


American Type Founders Company 





Print Shop, Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 


300 Communip-w Ave 
Jersey City, N. J 


An Emblem that 
Represents Service 


iE emblem printed below in this column 

is the trade-mark of the Education De- 
partment of the American Type Founders 
Company. The de- 
vice means service 
—both before and 
after the installing 
of a school outfit. 

If you should be 

at all interested in 
the possibilities of 
a printing outfit, or 
should you desire 
practical aid or in- 
formation regard- 
ing the details of 
installing one, a re- 
quest made direct 
to the Education 
Department of the 
American Type Founders Company will im- 
mediately bring to your assistance all the 
facilities of this Company to supply you 
with authentic information even to the 
minutest detail. Over twelve hundred super- 
intendents of schools in the United States 
will vouch for the educational benefits to be 
derived from instruction in printing. 


Write for + Suggested 
information and § lists of materials 
literature supplied 





American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 





Boston Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 

New York Buffalo Milwaukee Denver 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati Los Angeles 

Baltimore Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 

Richmond Detroit Minneapolis Portland 
Spokane Winnipeg 





= 





This article 1s set in Century Schoolbook, a new eyesight-saving type designed for educational 
printing and advertisements. Note its extreme legibility 
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stand forth in a new an 


01n 


THE REORGANIZATION OF EDU 
CATION 


| 1] 4 4 1° 
i HE worid war with its surprises, aisap 


i 


ments, inhumanity and death, created 
» new problems of education and govern 


though it caused many old ones to 


1 eiearer light to 


intelligent humanity. It has furnished the 


ackground bringing into clearer relief the 


many false and mistaken ideas of the past. 


1” many years prior to the war advanced 


kers had advocated the complete reor 


ranization of the educational system in thi 
ion of a truer democratization of edu 
ition, and of social polit eal, industrial, 
mmereial and religious welfare. hey 
resaw tl cessitv of a complete chang 
m the autocratic to the democratic form 


lueation and government: from the mis 


n methods of commercial competition 
1 unjust rivalry to tho f mutual c 
eration, fair and open dealing, and b 

t support They endeavored to 

¢ about more genuine equality of edu 
itional opportunities, a closer u of 1 

ests, a more natural and even sharing of 


sponsibilities and rewards, and to stimu 


Ta nnine * ] i? ay fy 7 iad le OS id 
e gt uine soeclai, | iu lal, iPious ana 


volitical betterment 
One f qu ntly hears expressions of fi 
nD) as students in the | rv of eduea 
diseover for the first time the close ré 
semblance of national systems of educatio1 


wever far apart the countries may be 


iated on the map. If we knew more con- 


rning the nature, origin, struggles and 

ssibilities of the genus homo and progeny 
ie 

‘ould not give encouragement r voice 


» songs of hate against members of the hu 
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character of | 
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wilderness, their new homes, the type of 
European education with which they were 
familiar, and this type has continued much 
the same, at least in form, until the present. 
Edueation is conservative and when once 
established tends to perpetuate itself with- 
out change. This in part accounts for the 


resemblance of educational systems start 
ing originally from the same source. 

It is true that there are many disinte 
grating and synthetizing factors in any edu- 
the 


individ- 


cational system, resulting from over- 


flow of native energy of healthy 


society, 


uals, the changing conditions of ; 
and the lack of harmony with the needs of 
the environment. But these forces are gen 
erally met and overcome by the conserva- 
tism of teachers trained in the old schools. 
On this account the educational system of 
democratic America and the people differ 
but little from the educational systems and 
the pe 


Europe. 


ples of autocratic and imperialistic 
The parochial school of America 
related to the elementary 


is still closer 
schools of Europe, but not so well organized 


and less efficient. Since it is the experi 


ences and habits, good and bad, false and 
true of one generation that are transferred 
to the children of the next through the edu- 
cational system more than in any other way 
it behooves all good eitizens to keep a close 
and critical the 
ideas of education and wrong methods of 


watch on schools. False 
teaching, when once established, are diffi 
eult to correct or to eradicate through many 
generations. 

All modern systems of edueation origi- 
of auto- 


nated in and are the outgrowth 


eratic forms of government, adapted to 
meet the desires and supposed needs of the 
favored classes and to hold in check and 
stable the 
There have been periods in the history of 
civilization when the undercurrent of de- 


but 


equilibrium toiling masses. 


moecracy was all strong enough to 
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completely overthrow autocracy in govern- 
ment and education, modifying at times the 
curricula and changing to a certain degree 
the One 


period was in the 


methods of instruction. such a 


beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, another in the time of the Renais 
sance followed by the Reformation, another 
in the time of Rousseau followed by Pesta 
Froebel, 


But the 


lozzi and many more might be 


mentioned. subtle influence of 
autocracy when once established, the iner- 
ignorance of the 


to the 


tia, conservatism and 


masses cause them to again submit 
dictation and direction of the classes rather 
than to follow their own leaders into new 
but better fields of 


Autocracy, familiar with these weaknesses 


thought and action. 


of humanity, is able to take advantage of 


democratic masses and to prey 


t 
them through deception, and thus swing to 


) 
l¢é 


upon 


the saddle again after every seeming over- 
throw. To make the world safe for democ- 
racy and to give to humanity a chance to 
move forward is no child’s play, and the 
most difficult part of the whole undertaking 
is now upon us and immediately before us. 

fter sacrificing eight million lives of the 
battle 
wounding four times as many more, not to 


world’s best in and maiming or 
speak of the indirect suffering and the im- 
mense labor and money loss, it would seem 
that the people would not permit the world 
to fall back in the same old ruts. But it 
will if autoeracy has its way in bringing 
about an unjust peace and in preventing 
the 


league of nations. 


establishment of a truly democratic 


This is the crucial period 
of democracy and the league of nations. 
The reorganization of education to meet 
the needs of democracy and the whole peo- 
land- 


ple is no easy task. There are no 


marks to direct, and while such changes 


have long been advocated by advanced 


thinkers, they still exist only in theory. 
Autoeracy has long stood in the way of such 
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democratic changes being brought about 
and will continue to block them whenever 
and wherever possible. The conception, 
philosophy and purpose of education as 
conceived by the ruling, exploiting auto- 
eratic few are wholly different from those 
of the 


may not be necessary for the sake of clear- 


intelligent democratic masses. It 
ness to state that all individuals are at times 
autocrats and again democrats (bolshevism 
so universal at present is a form of autoc- 
racy at the other end of the seale of hu 
manity from imperialism) ; autocracy rep- 
resenting the dominance of the special, in- 
dividual, selfish self, while democracy rep- 
resents the dominance of the general, social, 
altruistic self. Both elements are necessary 
to make a true man, and the right blending 
of the two gives the highest and best type 
of manhood. It is only when one’s auto- 
cratic nature dominates and suppresses his 
higher democratie (altruistic) nature that 
the world is made to suffer for the want of 
a true man. But what is true of individ- 
uals when acting alone is equally true of 
groups of individuals, societies and nations. 
When a few individuals in whom the auto- 
eratie self is dominant join together in se- 
ret alliances for selfish ends they multiply 
many fold their power for evil, lower the 
moral tone, and reduce in a marked degree 
their power and influence for good. It is 
this union of autocratic individuals, usually 
not more than three per cent. and scarcely 
ever over ten per cent. of the people,, into 
secret organizations and alliances for self- 
aggrandizement and the control and direc- 
tion of the masses, that creates the chief 
danger to society and prevents the growth 
and spread of democracy. To the victor 
belongs the spoils is the doctrine and prac- 
tises of autocracy but never of democracy. 
Democracy is always willing to go two 
thirds of the way to strengthen the weak 
and worthy, but true democracy can never 
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be made to compromise with evil no matter 


how great might be the selfish gain. 

The autocracy of education has grown up 
with and become part of the autocracy of 
government and the still more subt! 
racy of religion. The latter is nm 


as far removed from the true 


; 


democracy of the people as it 


time of Jesus. Favoritism of 


classes and unjust treatment of 


masses in all these fields have become such 


1 


common practises of social, political, relig 


industrial and commercial activities 


ious, 
that most people have come to accept them 
course if not an absolute 


as a matter of 


necessity to human civilization. Every edu 
cational system has been stimulated by and 
adapted to this false philosophy of life, in 
We » 1ts 


influence at 


dustry, polities and religion. 


uncivilizing and damaging 
work now in the world peace congress, pre 
venting a fair and just peace and the estab 
] 


lishment of a truly democratic league of na 


tions and open diplomacy. Autocracy is 
always willing to preach democracy and ac 
cept its favors providing it is granted the 
advantage in the start, given the best places, 


of being 


democracy, 


and sufficient able to 


assurance 


maintain them. This is not 
though it may go under that name and be 
falsely called democracy. 
When the people realize that the whole 
is honey-combed with 
osophy of life 


and human development, and that awakened 


educational 
this false imperialistic phil 


system 


humanity is pleading for the opportunity 


to try out the more promising democratic 


philosophy of life and human development 
and 


prevent lawlessness and the spread of an 


in order to create international amity 


archy (the natural growth of favoritism of 
the the 
masses), they will be ready for and demand 
the fundamental that take 
place in educational systems before the 


classes and unjust treatment of 


changes must 














safe for democracy. 


These changes of thought and action ean 


take place with the adults whose educa 


habits have become fixed, but if 


may be completely incorpo 


future thought 


des red they 


the and edueation 


rated in 


children. It stands to reason that 


these needed democratic changes In the edu 
cational system will never be brought about 
if left in the keeping of the present exploit- 
ing autocratic managers who have been and 
are still in eontrol of this and other eduea 


tional systems. In the first place their edu- 


eation is faulty, they do not sense the prob- 
lem ; in the second place they are not willing 


the personal sacrifices that must 


always occur in any change from autocracy 


to make 


to aemoeracy. 

Kor 
cratic 
world by might through the concentration 
To sueeeed in this low and un- 


auto 
the 


two thousand years the 


over 


spirit of humanity has ruled 


of power. 
just philosophy of life it has been necessary 
to organize the entire educational system, 
religion, industry, polities and society in 
harmony with and in support of the 
It must be remembered that the 


plan 


(system 
dominating autocratic spirit of humanity 
never represents more than ten per cent 
and usually not more than three per cent. 
of the people, and yet by means of decep- 
organizations and 


flattery 


tion, intrigue, secret 


alliances, camouflage, and a whi- 
tened exterior thes have been able to sue- 
ceed and keep in constant subjection the 
iwnorant Masses. 

One who has had mueh to do with fur- 
nishing large educational institutions with 
supervisors and directing officers must have 
felt the favoritism and powerful influence 
for weal or woe to the children of the com- 
munity of the rotary elub and similar or- 
ganizations, even in the side field of eduea- 
tion. As the influence of one club or secret 
fraternity becomes too autocratic and pow- 
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necessitates the establishment of 


erful it 
ion and to counteract 
United 


it entered with 


others for self-protect 
il. Before the 


war which 


the ev States is 


through with the 


tux 1+ 


such high and altruistic motives, "\ 

have discovered how the autoecratie system 
of secret alliance and special privilege had 
permeated most, if not all, the directing 


secret 


Most of these 
fear and a 


entente powers. 
treaties were enacted through 
desire for fuller self protection. It is to be 
hoped that the overwhelming democracy of 
the United States coupled with the awak 
ening democracy of all other countries will 
be sufficient to give to the world the prom 
ised democratic peace and a league of na 
tions based on true democratic principles 
to maintain it. 

Autoeraey is not wholly wrong and many 
of the educational fraternities that support 
The de 
generacy therein that has taken place 
the effort of the autocratic 


control and subject the demo- 


it began with the best of motives. 


has 
resulted from 
few to direct, 
eratie masses. An aristocratic body and an 


autocratic government can not view with 


out apprehension the moral and intellectual 
awakening of the common people. If the 
few are to rule the many it ean only be 
done through intrigue and by keeping the 
masses in ignorance. <Autocracy has de- 
veloped much that is wholesome and good 
and the autoeratie spirit in us all has its 
legitimate place and worth, It is only 
when it is used to beat and enslave the less 
favored that it becomes a menace to civili- 
zation and can not be tolerated. 

Ingrained as the spirit of democracy is 
in all peoples it is absolutely impotent as 
a directing controlling foree or governing 


philosophy without organization and gen- 
I have long maintained 


eral intelligence. 
and still believe that it requires greater in- 
telligence to govern a people by right than 
by might, through the methods of democ- 
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methods 


rac} “ough the 
racy, but the former is right, just and true 
and must and will in the end succeed. To 
develop, man must be free, 

rence, beauty, 


he must develop in intelli 


1) 


truth, justice, worth. Democracy ealls for 


organization and leadership, but it is a dif 
ferent type from that of the autocracy and 
must be directed by a different set of offi 
who have at heart the high 
rood of 


Democracies act through majorities openly 


eers (servants) 


est and best the whole ‘people. 


and honestly arrived at, in which legisla- 


tion represents the united will and voice of 


all, and the 


which that power is delegated. 


execution the one or few to 
> But what has all this to do with the re- 


organization of education as now consti- 


tuted ? 


aware that lama 


My answer is everything. I am 
‘itizen of the most demo- 


eratic country in the world and that my 


wn immediate forefathers helped to make 
it so through the struggles of the revolu- 
tion, yet I am also painfully aware that the 
educational system that has grown up in 
this country conforms more nearly to the 


of the education of 


autocratic philosophy 

Europe than the true democratic philos- 
phy of education that should be granted to 
the people and children of a democracy. I 


? 


am ket nhiy alive to tl subtle influence of 


autocracy enthroned in high places, and 
know how detrimental it is to the individ- 


ual’s chance of advancement to raise his 


voice in protest, but the truer interests of 
children and humanity have an impelling 
force somewhat similar to the love of hu- 
that 


eratic heroes to eross the 


manity compelled our nobly demo- 
sea in defense of 
the weak and innocent. The autocracy in 
our educational system is well entrenched 
and will die hard. It can not all be over- 
thrown at once. But the greatest danger to 
democracy in the reorganization of educa- 


tion will come through the deception and 
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ranizatiol 

ple what 

to expect, 

reet 

honest, sympathet 
be so regulated t] 


democracy is n 


class autocracy be 


practises, fitting them 


humanity and the pri 


will not consist as now in a pouring-i! 


ess and adapting the 


ruiding 

initiati 

of God’s kingdom 
ber, to come 


nossibilities. 


I 
lime. 


Among 


changes of ed 
has emphasized and made possible ar 


advocated 


, 
prince pies 


many of the best educators: that 


long 


democratic 


should be extended with franchise, become 


universal, made easy of access, alike in its 











fitness and equality of opportunity for all; 
that it should be adapted to and become a 
living part of the individual, built in but 
not on, the initiative and push development 
from within; that it should be aecording to 
nature, given in quantity and quality to 
the 


hunger (increasingly stimulated) of the de- 


meet dynamie needs and_ spiritual 
veloping individual ; that it should tend al- 


ways toward a better, truer, happier and 
more useful individual; that it should tend 
to increase practical judgments and the 
sense of personal responsibility, moral and 
intellectual worth; that it should stimulate 
the individual to become keenly alive to the 
that 


true service in bettering the condition of 


part belongs to him in altruism and 
his community and for the higher good of 


humanity. This enumeration does not in- 
clude all 
but if 


spirit of my thought he can add others if 


the points that might be men- 
tioned, the reader has caught the 
not better. 

still fundamental 
change in education should be the genuine 


Probably a more 
cleansing and purifying of society for the 
good of all, both as to body and mind. 
The general public was astonished to find 
through the army draft that thirty-five per 
cent. of the male population were unfit for 
the battle of life on account of physical 
mistaken per- 
military 


or mental weakness (many 


sons have advocated universal 
training as a means of obviating some of 
these health 
habits depend upon nature and nurture, 
the former (nature) can be modified but 
slightly and that through the lives of the 
parents, but the latter can be changed at 


will by taking advantage of nascent periods 


defects). Clean and moral 


if begun early enough, most if not all these 
evils have become deeply rooted in the 
nervous system before the military age. 
The menace to good health and better civ- 
ilization are the perverse, morally-weaken- 
ing, health-destroying, easy-forming, diffi- 
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cult-overeoming habits due to alcohol, nic- 
otine, opium, morphine, the social evil and 
All affect det- 
rimentally parenthood and both the nature 


many others of like effect. 


and nurture of the child, and should be 
completely eradicated from civilization 
root and branch. But spiritual honesty 


and uprightness of character are more to 
be desired in a people than the physical 
health habits. No afford to 
break faith with a student no matter how 
severe the provocation nor great the sacri 
the rule 
should hold true between superintendent 


teacher can 


fices to be rendered, and Same 
teacher or university chancellor and 
faculty. A 
rank can afford to be generous and just, 


and 
member of his superior in 
but he can not afford to be dishonest and 
unjust even should he temporarily gain 
The United States fought to free 
humanity from injustice and the evil of 
Will forget to 
right the wrongs committed in and through 


thereby. 


double dealing. she now 
her name at home? 

The clinical psychologists who played 
such an important part through the army 
board in establishing quickly 
such an efficient 
again turn their attention to the public 
school system and other institutions of hu- 


personnel 


democratic army, must 


man welfare in which already their excel- 
lent service for good had been felt. The 
work of examining and diagnosing the 
mental and moral capabilities and possi- 
bilities of growing boys and girls and 
rendering decisions that may fix for weal 
or woe their future, is so important and 
vital to humanity and education that no 
one should be permitted to assume the 
work of diagnostician before attaining the 
scholarship of at least a doctor’s degree 
from one of the best institutions fitting for 
the work. The individual differences of 
children of the same age, as shown by the 
intelligence scale, vary from zero to one 


hundred ; to educate all alike or to try to 
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standardize them to fit a common mould 
as is now so often done, is the height of 


intellectual absurdity. There are however 


gome great landmarks of standardization 
and unification in teaching that can and 


ought to be respected by all. To illustrate, 
the individual mind, as the universal mind, 
in developing passes through three impor 
tant periods or levels, the emotional, the 
volitional, the intellectual, all of 
be studied, understood and 


which 


must utilized 


in order to develop the highest type of 


manhood and womanhood. 

Roughly speaking, the world’s best work 
in the emotional field is performed by men 
and women between the ages of fifteen and 
forty (the acme between twenty-five and 


, 


rtv); in the voliti 


ages of twenty-five and fifty-five (the acme 
between thirty-five and forty); in the in- 
tellectual field, between the ages of fifty 
and eighty (the acme between sixty and 


seventy Many of the best works in these 


fields have been produced by men and 
women still older than given above. I am 
speaking here of the normal healthy 


generic man of whom the new education 
and the cleaning-up process of society will 
produce in largely increasing numbers. It 
is due to faulty education and perverted 
health habits that so few of the people of 
the world are permitted to share in the 
best field of 
These three divisions of mind 
and at 
dominant, but it is the interaction, proper 
halance and right use of these forces that 


and human thought 


hichest 
and action. 
times more 


are always present 


gives to the world the sane and cultured 
mind. Hence the balanced mind is always 
the sane and safe mind. 

The divine injunction to man to ‘‘be 


is a part of na- 


fruitful and multiply’’ 
ture’s law written indelibly in rock, plant, 
animal, man; when ill-health, lack of op- 
portunity or mistaken philosophy deprives 
man from fulfilling the normal God-given 





onal field, between the 
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function of life it brings in its wake phys 
ical and mental disturbances not only to 
the individual thus handicapped but to all 
others who must depend upon him alon 


for guidance. [ should rather that my 


ehildren in gaining an education came into 
immediate contact of true. healthy fathers 


all othe rs > and vet, I 


fact of the 


and mothers than of 
appreciate the purity, 
and helpfulness of our non-parental teach 
id sweet 


ers There is a wholesome ness al 


ness of character developed through the 


birth and eare of children that can never 
he acquired in any other w iV. 
The first essential of democraev is the 


enlightenment of the people, in facet it ean 


not exist in a country wherein the intelli 
vrence is low and lin ited to the few. and 
the ignorance great, affecting the many. 


The cardinal virtues of democracy are law 


Iree 


and order, individual responsibility, 


dom to do right but not to do wrong, 


equality of opportunity, fair and open 


play, just and honest treatment In such 


‘ety there is no place 


a condition of SO 


nor desire for autoeracy or anarchy. 


isses in the truest 


There will always be el 


, 
Sses O| 


democracy but they will be the el: 


true intelligence, genuine culture and_ in 
. . . 4 
dividual worth which will stimulate aspira 
and he ll but not econ 
If the 


tion takes some such form as I have 


tion honored by 


demned. reorganization of! educa- 


briefly 
outlined, democracy is safe, the nation’s 
promises to humanity in part fulfilled, and 
lasting peace assured, 


G. W. A. Luckey 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE DIS- 
TRICT RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 
THE one-teacher school has served a good 
As long as the curriculum con- 
three R’s, the 


purpose. 


sisted of the one teacher 
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could easily teach forty or fifty pupils with 


little inconvenience. Then, too, this type 
has some good features to commend it 
positively. As Dr. Burnham has said in 
his ‘‘Two Types of Rural Schools,’’ it is a 
whole school : the older children are fre- 
viewing by listening to the younger ones 
recite their lessons, and in turn the 


younger children are inspired and get an 


hy listening 
Dr. 


type of 


idea of what there is to learn 


to the older punils in their work. 


Burnham thinks it is the best 


school yet devised for rural communities 
Then avain, what would the pioneer have 
done without the little one-room school ? 


fitted When 


families had settled together in some 


It is admirably to his needs. 
a lew 
valley or creek bottom and the number o 
children beeame sufficient, they could meet 
and form a school and employ a teacher 
It requires little machinery and tew people 
for its organization and maintenance. 

CHANGING CONDITIONS 


CHANGED AND 


Had our 


R’s of former times and had we continued 


curriculum remained the three 


to be a pioneer people, the one-teacher 
school might have satisfied our needs. But 
two thirds or more of our states have 


passed the pioneer stage and our needs call 
for the rural 
school of The 


he wore out 


things edueational which 


to-day can not supply. 


farmer of a generation ago, if 


his farm. could go west and get a new one 


Now, there is no west to Which he may go. 
If he has two sons who are to be farmers 
it iS his duty to leave this farm in as rood 
received it. 


condition as fertile as he 


For this old farm must now support two 
families instead of one, and these two boys 
must be their father. 
They must have a different edueation from 


what Agriculture 


hetter farmers than 


their father reeeived. 


enter into the eurriculum. The one- 


must 
1 Burnham's ‘‘Two Types of Rural 


106. 


pp. 105 
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teacher school ean teach ‘‘readin’,’’ 


‘’ritin’,’’ and ‘‘’rithmetic,’’ but it ean 
not teach agriculture that is worth the 
name. Under our present straitened con 
ditions, the girls need to study home 
making with its accompanying sciences, 


sanitation and health. Here again the one 


teacher school must acknowledge its in- 
eapacity 
REMEDIES FOR OUR ONE-TEACHER SCHOOI 


a good one 


While the type mav have been 


and the possibilities of the one-teacher 
school for training pioneer children may 
con 


have been the best, yet under present 


ditions of civilization there must be some 


remedy for the inadequacy ot this tvpe of 
school, 


CONSOLIDATION 


Some years ago a committee of th 
National Edueational 
mended consolidation as a means of better 


Is. Sinee then 


recon 


Association 


? 
schoo conso 


ing the rural 
idated schools have sprung up in practice 


illy every state in the union. But where 


the district prevails, col solidation 


has not flourished and strong opposition 


tvpe 


against the organization of these schools 


has been manifested by country communi 
ties. For twenty years the educators of 
and 


eonsolidation 


100 sche ols that 


Kansas have advocated 


to-day we have less than 
he called 


ver 


consolidated schools. W hile 
the 


Unquestionably, consolidation has 


we hav » 7.000 of one teacl er 


schools. 
some advantages. It brings together a 
larger group of children, social advantages 
are much greater, the school can be graded 
so that a larger group of children of equa 
capacity may be taught together, and the 
teacher need not have so many classes 
Again, the consolidated school can usually 
get a better type of teacher than the aver 
age one-teacher school. The buildings are 


better, the equipment more adequate, and 
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the play life and spirit of the school is 
usually more attractive and satisfying to 
However, there are some diffi- 
First, as a 
one-teacher 
that 
little children should go so far to school 
the outskirts of the district 
will have to go. The spent for 
transportation must be put into the extra 
Money put into better 


the pupils. 
eulties in this type of school. 
the 

desirable 


rule, it costs more than 


school. Second, it is not 
as those on 


money 


account. 
teachers gives returns for the investment 


expense 


but transportation is an added 
The U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation advocates a small-sized, consol- 
than the large type, 


serving about twelve square miles in area. 


expense 
which must be met. 


idated sehool rather 


THE SIX-AND-SIX PLAN 

It seems very evident to the writer that 
the six-and-six plan would be an excellent 
organization for rural communities having 
the one-teacher type of schools. The ele- 
mentary school would then be something 
of a primary school and teachers could be 
trained for this work. At present a coun- 
try school teacher needs to be a primary 
teacher, an elementary teacher and a gram- 
mar-school teacher combined in one. It 
takes too long to train a teacher for all 
these lines of work for the compensation 
she may expect from a rural school, but if 
this teacher had only six grades and these 
the lower grades she could be trained for 
this work. Then too, the children would 
be more nearly of the same age and would 
enjoy the playground better than now. 
The teacher would have fewer classes and 
subjects to teach, and this school would be 
able to do first-class work for all the chil- 
dren in attendance. Again, this would 
not make a very great change, for at the 
present time the older boys and girls have 
either dropped out or are attending school 


in some village or town. 
This type will not be without its disad- 
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vantages. The organization of schools on 
this plan would tend to make the one- 
teacher school still smaller than at present. 
Many of these schools are too small already 
This 


six-and-six plan. 


and should be consolidated. will be 


more patent under the 


HIGH SCHOOL 

The next six grades, if the school is com 
plete, could be organized on the plan of a 
junior-senior high school. In a good many 
places, probably, the junior school of three 
grades, seventh, eighth and ninth would be 
all that a community could maintain. In 
other rural communities the full six years 
Many of these high 
the 


would be established. 
schools should be located in natural 
centers of trade and of social life already 
organized. These are the small towns and 
villages already existing, some of which 
But when this 
it should be 
fact. 
the 
teachers and pupils should be directed to- 
ward rural life. Here agriculture, domes- 
and art, 
home-making would be taught by teachers 
trained for this work. The country child 


must have an opportunity for more train- 


already have a high school. 
rural high school is organized, 
what the 
The course of study, the ideals of 


name indicates—rural in 


tie seience rural hygiene and 


ing than the elementary school can give 
him. The time has passed when an ele 


mentary education is good enough for a 
Yet these 


sent to the city 


country boy or girl. farmer 
people should not all be 
to attend schools organized and fitted for 
eity children. Again, a rural high school 


of this type has an advantage over the 


consolidated school with its high school. 
The consolidated school necessarily in- 


eludes all grades from the primary to the 
high school. In these 


high schools 
of the six-and-six plan the cost of trans- 


rural 
portation would be eliminated, for boys 
and girls of the seventh grade and older 


ean transport themselves to school. Care 
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should be taken in locating these schools 
so that in time every part of the county 
will be accessible to a high school. The 


inclusion of the seventh and eighth grades 


with the high-school pupils of higher 


grades will be an advantage to the high 
school itself for many rural high schools 
are suffering now from lack of pupils. 


Bringing this group of seventh and eighth 
grade young people with the older group 
will vivify and give tone and spirit to the 
Again, these 


whole institution. 


people will be admitted to high school be- 


young 


fore the time comes when they are anxious 
They will catch the 


the high school. 


to get out of school. 


enthusiasm of Its social 
and athletic 


strongly and they will be carried through 


events will appeal to them 


to a better education. 
THE COUNTY TAX 
In order to support a system of schools 
as outlined above, it will be necessary to 
spend more money upon these schools. In 
fact, 
better schools until we are ready to spend 


we can not hope to have permanently 
more money for them. The writer has been 
interested in the investigation made by his 
class in rural life problems relative to the 
amount of money spent by cities and coun- 
try communities. The towns and cities of 
Kansas are almost without exception tax- 
ing themselves to the limit, while the levy 
in rural communities approaches the other 
extreme, The towns in the county of Lyon 
levy on an average 5.21 mills, the country, 
2.6 mills. The cities of the first and second 
class in Shawnee county levy 8 mills, and 
In Mitchell 
county, Beloit levies 8.5 mills, average for 
the cities of that county 7.4 mills, average 
for the country mills. The 
cities of MePherson county levy 5.38 mills, 
The cities 
levy 5.33 mills, the 
The cities of 


the country schools 2.48 mills. 


schools 2.8 


the country schools 2.22 mills. 
in Stafford 
eountry schools 2.23 mills. 


county 


Allen eounty average 10.8 mills, the small 
6.81, and the 
much. 


towns country schools less 


This investigatio 


through all the 105 


than half as 


might be carried on 
counties and the story will be the same 
If some of these counties would levy on the 
whole county 4.5 mills, the maximum rate, 
$1.000 to 


$1,200 per 


they would have 
school. 

Then again, to raise $500 per teacher for 
all the teachers in a county including high 
school, grade and rural teachers, would re 


quire mill levies as follows: 


Counties? A B ¢ dD } I G H 


1. Including all teachers 
of the county 3.7 2.1 2.6'2.4 1.8 2.7'2.06'2.09 
2. Exclusive of first and 
second class cities . 2.4 1.9 2 
3] 


3. Rural schools only 2.< 


While we are attempting to raise more 
money why should not this tax be ad 
justed equally so that all would share the 
burden of taxation alike? There are many 
the rates of tax for 


Some rich districts do not 


inconsistencies in 
school support. 
need to make a levy more than once in two 
years, while others in the same county are 
compelled to levy the limit each year. Be 
low are given some of the inequalities of 
levies in a few of the counties of Kansas 
The highest valuation in Pawnee is $658, 
115 and the highest 
levy 6.5 mills, the lowest .9. In Cherokee 
county the highest valuation is $1,010,811, 


the lowest $156,367: 


2 All property in Kansas is assessed at actual 
eash value. The above figures are for a few coun 
ties at random. In a study of twenty-five or 


more counties, the same condition is found, except 
When just the 


rural schools are included the rate of taxation is 


in a very few western counties. 


lowest. When the small towns and villages are in 
cluded the rate is higher. When the cities of first 
and second class are included it is usually the 
highest. What does this signify? It shows very 
plainly that the rural schools are not taxing them 


selves in proportion to the small towns and cities. 





the lowest S61 279: the ! chest levy is 17 


mills, lowest 1.1 mills. In Montgomery 
tion is $1,892,400 
the 


.36 mills, the lowest 0 mills. 


eounty the highest valu: 


lowest $73,430 : 


one mill once in two years 


$900 per year. This is more 


in the ordinary school ean have $389, 


664 and & ob repres resp t 
hest and ft} owest valuation in Chau 
I qua County ind 13.9 nd 1.3 n Is are 
the levies. In any county in Kansas one 
I nd the above discrepancies (Again 
railroads and other corporate interests 
his stat should bear their share of the 
il taxatior 1 the property of this 
st e should be so eombine 1 in its taxing 
responsibility that every child, no matter 
n what corner of this state he lives, shall 
an opportunity for a good education 

SOURCES OF REVENUI 


ree sourees 
State, 
The 


’ 
more equa 


In rural districts there are t] 
, voses—the 
district 


rger the unit of taxation, the 


nur} 
pur] 


th burden be Ir Kansas we have 

’ , 
most n 1d the lar r units ar get 
| our revenues rom the lo | qaistrict 


ilities of tax levies and 


leads to inequ 
ives us with some communities which are 


. i rr 
nable to good school while 


support a 


er communities need not tax themselves 


yond a bare minimum to support an ex- 


ent school. 


Kansas is one among a 


the 48 states that have no state for 


tax 


our eon 


0] purposes The makers of 


titution, while wise in many respects, have 


so handicapped us that it is impossible to 
levy and distribute state tax in a Way 
] it it 1] hens t thos +} t ne d it most 


tree for leoislative enactment. and we ean. 


f we see fit, distribute the responsibility 


through this larger unit. 


f taxation 


di r prese nt conditions the 


‘ounty bears 
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OCIET} i] 
the merest minimum of the support for its 
schools. if the whole ounty ere made 
unit of taxation and these tares were 
distributed in proportion to the number of 


teachers employed if 18S Very evident trom 


the study which we have made that the 
cities maintaining | schools i bye 
the gainer Dy this alist ito! 1 that 
portion of the county hic ind the 
jurisdiction of the county superintendent 


were united for taxing purposes and s ) 
mo! evs distr ited to the districts in i 

port on to the ! imbe * Ol a ind rur ! 
teachers e! ploy d that is, omitting Al 
high school tea ers) it seems that the dis 


tribution would be about equal and 


neither eity schools nor country se 


would lose or gain over the other But 


} 
| 


the responsibil itv of taxation wou | rest 


equally upon all the property the 
county, and each school ight be appor 
tioned its share of this fund e jual to tne 
expense of running the school. Then th 


railroads and the pipe lines, the oil farms, 


and telephones of t ‘county would bear 
their part ol the schooling of ih ehild i 
the county. This would in a larg eas 
ure relieve the weak district of its rden 
and compel! the rich district to share it 


abundance in the support of s ols It 


would not he Wi | " h ywever, to 1! eve 


the local co inities of all res] lit 
tor Sil y? ) ~ ) ~ so ) 
mur s would ‘ n to ta tl 
selves in addition to this county tax for a 
better school his o rtunity ould he 
left to the local trict If t ount 
should raise, say, #900 r ea g é { 
rural teache a \ 
unity to . $ l 8 
best tor ti su rt rood 

you 1 pls out | riects il vey 
much better condition By all n ; f 
eounty should | ed as init t 
ation to raise at least a part of the reve! 
for our common schools. 
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SUPERVISION 

Money alone will not make a good school. 
This money must be wisely and judiciously 
spent by people who have been trained for 
this work. We are wasting a large part 
of the money spent in supervision because 
we do not afford enough to make super- 
vision worth while. It is often good policy 
to put two dollars with one dollar that the 
three dollars may be made to earn a reason- 
able income. Additional money could not 
be spent better for rural schools than by 
adding to the supervisory staff enough 
trained workers so that each supervisor 
would have forty teachers or less to super- 
vise. The city schools owe their present 
attainments as much to expert supervision 
as to any other one thing. The superin- 
tendent has given his ideas to the board 
and they in turn to the community and the 
community has willingly voted the money 
for the the the 
county we no such The 


writer would give the county superintend- 


support of schools. In 


have assistance. 
ent a number of assistants who are trained 
The 


men and women who have fitted themselves 


supervisors supervisors would be 
especially for the supervision of the rural 
schools. This 


visors in addition to the county superin- 


would require two super- 
tendent for a county of one hundred teach- 
ers, They would be on the job the vear 
around. While sehool is in session they 
would be visiting schools, helping young 
their and 


holding educational 


teachers’ to organize schools, 


directing their work, 
meetings, counselling with school boards 
and patrons, and organizing the boys and 


their work. If 
child in the upper grades were required to 


girls for summer each 
work out one or two rural or home pro- 
jects, then these supervisors should assist 
these boys and girls with their projects 
during the summer. This might be raising 


corn, hogs, poultry, garden vegetables, or 
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what not. The school would give eredit 
for the work and the home would reap 
the benefit If these supervisors 
did nothing but this summer work and did 
it well they would give returns for the 
money invested in their salaries. 

This plan could introduced 
through the entire state at the same time. 
The mistake must not be made of picking 


from it. 


not be 


up just anybody for a supervisor of this 
kind. 


work, and counties must not be organized 


He or she must be qualified for the 


faster than men and women ean be fitted 
for this type of work. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Custom often leads us to do many queer 
We do not stop to ask 
when custom dictates. 


and unwise things. 
ourselves ‘‘Why’’? 
In no other line of work do we do so foolish 
a thing as to dismiss a good worker just 
when he But in 
the field of rural education we dismiss the 


has learned his job. 
county superintendent at a time when he 
has learned what and how he may do the 
thing for which he is elected, and we elect 
some one else who has never tried the busi- 
ness of supervising schools. The cities aim 
to get some one who has had some experi- 
ence and is well qualified for the work he 
is to do; but in selecting our county super- 
intendent, that seems to have little to do 
He must be on the right 
must be some one who lives in the 


with the matter. 
ticket, 
county, who has grown up in the county 
and is known by a great many people. 
His educational and his 
ability to manage and supervise school 


qualifications 


work is a minor consideration. 


CONCLUSION 
Some years ago a legislator came to the 
Legislature with high ideals of 
was going to do for the rural 
school. His plan was to add two or more 
years of high school work to every rural 


Kansas 
what he 
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school. He was honest in his intentions 


but certainly lacked an understanding of 
of the 


able 


' 
the 


children al d the 


sel vol. 
the 


as 


one-teacher 
to to 
such work 


capacity 
W hen 


teacher 


. . rore of ths 
we are vive one- Charge of tl 


that 
furnish to 


, ing libraries.  ( 
schools 


just 


1 
school IS 


fitted to do. when we 


} 1 } . > hers to 
the rural boys and girls the opportunity of 
: : cae eo a tries. (1) Ab 
a high school that grows out of their envir- 4) , 
Cc Mmances 
onment, when we equalize taxation so that ormation « - 
every child in the state. whether he lives elps te hers 1 


in Kansas City, Kansas, or in the farthest 
southwest Kansas, has 


] 


ed 


eorner of 


an equal ind lool 


ucational privileges, when 1) The corr 


opportunity of 


every dollar of in the state bears duty of 
and With 


really 


property 
ts just share of taxing responsibility, 
that 


su] ervises and builds up our schools, then 


provide supervision 


lecting and publi 


7“ é , deavors, conduct 
vill Kansas have its rural education or } : 
. a I tormulates ¢ 
nized for better results. . 
siderat ae T 
H. M. Cuter : 
I wav it 
STraTeE NORMAL SCHOOL, — 
’ , rk in the 
EMPORIA, KANS. 
ne Secu}r 


end ul 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS sia scien 
IE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF =e? ann vatior 
SWEDEN! os 
the ass t 
(COMPREHENSIVE 1n its scope and activity. ; 
Ss f the foremost educators are on its : 
Tt ‘ners rs¢ 


lirecting board. It has a membership 
ut 14,000 and funds to the amount of 


70,000 crowns. In the e 


1 


ot about 
urse of its work, the 
developed so that it is now 


ided into a number of permanent bureau 


nd committees, each made up of speci ilists , 
: . ‘ . iis a 1c\ 
thin the field assigned to it: (a) The litera 
2 f . ur 19] 
ture bureau, with a membership of about 650 
nvest Tio}! 


ttends to the editing and publishing of edu- 
ational publications. (b) The editorial con 
mittee prepares handbooks for teachers. (c) ~~~ 3 


A special committee plar s and directs courses 


n drawing (d) A committee plans and man 
wes courses in singing. (e) A 


charge 


> 7 
spec lai com 


mittee has of the school 


museum at 


‘ , . . . t} vileves - 
Stockholm. (f/f) A Saga committee perates | pI . 
be mor 
7 . . " be more gene! 
1From the advance sheets of the Biennial Sur 
+7 . > 73 . ealth 
ey of Edueation, Bureau of Education. By Peter : : 

H. Pearson, Division of Foreign Educational Sys rhe as { 
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Although breast feeding is almost universal 
' CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS TRAINING FOR 
It it 1s nevertheless m1 iry to educate ENGINEERS AND ENGINEERING TRAINING 


t I tl to recul t I period FOR STUDENTS OF BUSINESS 
a 1.2 
t to over d nor fe | for t + | wae ‘ } , , ‘ | 
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the next two and one half years. In the uni- 


versity, the courses will follow the same gen- 


eral tre! d. The earlier years will be given to 


mathematics, fundamental sciences and to en- 


gineering; and the latter years to commercial 
subjects such as accounting, fhhance, market- 


ing, business law, management, and so on. 
As in the cooperative engineering course, stu- 
dents will be paid for their prac tical work in 


business concerns just as the engineering stu- 


dents are paid. 
The course is intended to prepare students 
the commercial world as thor- 


tor careers in 
trained for 


oughly and as broadly as they are 
work in the various fields of engineering, and 


to fit them upon graduation to take positions 


of responsibility in commercial and industrial 


concerns. Upon successful completion of the 


course, students will be given a degree of 


bache lor of science in commerce. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 
Presipent Joun Grier Hispen has issued 
a statement to announce that the plans for a 


campaign to raise a $14,000,000 endowment 


fund for Princeton University have be 
tually completed. Mr. H. B. Thompson, of New 
York and Wilmington, Del., has been ap- 


pointed chairman of the central committ 


In putting the case frankly before the Prince 


ton alumni, Mr. Thompson states that it will 


take the income of $6,000,000 mereiy “to 


stabilize us” as a result of the increased cost 
of education and the decrease in the pur- 


chasing power of teachers’ salaries. Princeton 


suffered very seriously during the 
to the fact that immediately after our entry 
into the war in 1917 more than half of her 


war owing 


students entered the army and navy, and the 


ordinary income from tuition fees and dormi- 


rents was therefore greatly reduced. 


tory 
possible for all 


The university made it 
members of the faculty to enter government 
service without financial loss to themselves or 


families. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
it was impossible to make any increase in sal 
aries to meet the higher cost of living, and the 
situation of the faculty at present is extremely 


dificult and a matter of serious concern to 
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the president and the board of trustees. Of 
the first $6,000,000 to be raised, the income of 
$2,000,000 is to go directly to increasing the 
salaries of the teaching staff. The income of 
another million is called for to prov ide an ade 

quate staff and adequate salaries to continue 
the preceptorial system. Three million dollars 
will be necessary to endow professorships now 
existing or to be created with adequate sal- 
aries. These are the first items in the budget 
of the endowment committee. 

The remaining $8,000,000 are to be used f 
carrying out the normal development of tl 
university, much of which had already been 
decided upon in connection with the plans t 
develop Princeton along the lines of a n 
tional university. For this reason one of the 
important items is a fund of $1,000,000, the 


income of which is to be used to mak 


possible for bright young men in distant 
states To come to Princeton without i! creas d 


eost to them. 
One hundred and _ thirty-seven 


recional scholarships are to be 


permanent individual memorials to the 1 
Princeton men who lost their lives in t 

The development of the study of chemis 
and the large increase in the number 
dents in this department makes necess 


of $2,000,000, part of which is to 


incom 

used for a new laboratory. The plans for t 
development of the school of engincering 
for $3,000,000 and the endowment of 


Princeton Library will necessitate $600,000 


more. An added dormitory to cost 
from this build 


S300 000 


is another item. The income 
ing is to be used to provide tuition for ne 
students. Additional fellowships, an addit 
to the recitation |] 
astronomy and the school of architecture br 


ills, the department 


the total to $14.000.000. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JOSPEHINE CoRLISS PRESTON, superintend 
of the state of Was! 


of public instruction 
Natio 


was elected president of the 


ton, 


Education Association at the meeting 
last week in Milwaukee. 
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JULY 


Dr. CHartes E. Cuapsety has accepted an 
offer to become dean of the college of educa 
llinois. 


tion at the University of I 


Proressor Georce C. SELLERY, chairman 


the history department and acting dean sinc 
January 15, has been appointed permanent /" France. 
f lett and science of the Dr. Frank A. Hartman, of t 


’ the colle ve or tetters 


Wisconsin. Professor Sellery, of physiology, the University 





been a member of the faculty for hea 
; 


LPH BENTON, 


eighteen years and was director of summer ses physiology at the 
from 1906-11, was appointed acting dean . 
a —eteaa : LIEUTENANT Ra 

January when Dr. E. A. Birge, who had 

é recently returned from serv 


n dean f the college for twenty-seven 1: | } ’ 
' adjutant 1 the Adj nt General’s Depart 


oO he 
‘ted president of the university. 
‘ting dean of the school 
yn gricultural C 
ation of Dean E. K. 
et} ago, has been made dean 
He was graduated from Mich 
of Mines in 1916, and iS assistal 


fessor of engineering at the University of 


MEMBERS 


‘or several years before going 
College in 1917 as associate pr 
17 
metallurgy. 

Peter GiLes, master of Emmanuel Col 

ce 1911, and honorary fellow of Cai aie 
. , a , ‘husetts Agricultural College 

} S Deen ¢« lected to the office or vice s 

Among these were Dr. Kenyon L. ] 


r of Cambridge University for th oe \I 
of the issachusett 


suing academical year beginning October 1 
held the university readership in 


Dr Giles has { 


mparative philology since 1891. ’ 
t Cance, of the department of agricultural 
THE Uy iversity of California has confe rred nomies. and Prof ssor 3, hn é McNutt. 4 f 
ts doctorate of laws on Ray Lyman Wilbur, er ere eae eae ee 
resident of Stanford University. a Wy!  Seemnests 
Arter serving for thirty-one years : rin- rnment 
of the State Normal School at Castine, f 


‘ 


Albers F. Richardson has tendered his 


nation, effective in June, 1920. 
RLE A. Curps, for four years superintend 
Litchfield, Conn., schools, has resigned 
a Chicago manufactur- and was take 


firm, and is succeeded at Litchfield by year, was disbanded on June 7. 
Be une had I 


up work with 


Nelson G. Howard, formerly superintendent of an 8,000 


ols of Needham, Mass. 


Casimm Zpanowicz has been elected pro 


iIpw irds 


essor of Romance languages in Randolph- J. K. Lamonp, professor of mathemat 


M icon Woman’s College. Dr. Zdanowicz grad Pe ni sylvania 
ted with honors from Vanderbilt University given two vears leave 


Gettysburg, h 


of absence 
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military rel 


mnsyival 


comme! 
iskKa, 


pres dent, 


meeting 


September l 7. 


riz a singie commission 


Norma 


[ Vou 
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edical school off 


; +2 
years’ course which was opened in 


is also a pre 


THE statute 


r entrance 


ior 


the educational and social work 


msist f a commissioner 


a superintendent 


oO «et 


three members to 


Territory 
isure whereby 
1920 


Che 


ization, is a 


become the 


land-grant e 
and mechanie arts, granting 
‘enc Chere 
university. 
mtin 


} 
will « ue 


f the College of 
and 


| -_ 
-alled cul ural 


Hawa l, 
will 


stu 


um o 


sciences 


oT irts 
more 
Ww ird 
preset! 
reanized before 

to train men 


rade of the Pacific. 


College, Peking, 


built 
Rockefeller Foundation, 


of students 


the 
ion in 


ol will be 


instruct 


’ 1 
The SC! 


for the 


1919. coeducati 


the Col 


ierye 
two col 


f the p 
Lt} 
wh1ie 


offer ar lef Oo 


} 
aies 


under the diree fe I 


will 


; 
oO 


he 


rth 


N 
period 


at 


Tl 


ining 


tra 
instruction, carri¢ 

ee ‘ 
de hospitals and set 


‘ss1on 


Nortl my 


ge 


summer 


‘ed study at 

res 

yw his books, papers, manuscript 
Harvard University, to be 

irlow Referen 


the F 


—_e = ‘ ’ 
tf S25.000 1s left 


Library 


for his 


Arthur B. Seymour, 
ha ife. On 


a gift of 


who will 


me during 
Harvard, which is k: 

Memorial Fund 

} thet 


eS i 


John S. Farl WwW 


‘arlow further provi 
be his wife $100,000 be give n 
Oc- 


mal. rial 


death of 
vard to | 


Fund. 


A idded to the J hn S. Farlow 


X. No. 


$100.00 


997 


wT 








} 


tunds 


AN 


unnamed donor has provided the 
for a new chemistry building for Cornell U1 

versity, to take the place of Morse Hall, whic! 
ago. Th 


sum promised is said to be about $1,000,000 


THe U of Virginia has received 
from an alumnus, Mr. Paul G. MelIntire, of 
and New York, the gift 
$155,000 to establish a school of fin 
itecture and music. As th 
to its staff Professor Fisk 
Michigan, has 
and 


was destroyed by fire several years 


niversity 


Charlottesville 
bracing art, arch 
first apy 
Kimball, of the University cf 
been called as professor of art 


He received from Harvard the 


ointment 


archite 


ture degrees 
of bachelor of arts in 1909 and master of 


1912: and that of doctor of 
Michigan in 1915. He ha 


devoted himself especially to 


architecture in 


pi losophy from 
research 
history of art, and has written besides a gen 
eral history of architecture, several 


ranhe 


larly with the beginnings of American art. 


mon 


and numerous articles dealing particu- 


At Williams College plans have been com 
pleted to ; 
brary to cost not over $200,000. 
the 
ment fund started in 1913 for increasing pro 


fessors’ salaries had been completed, and that 


start the construction of a new li- 
It is also an 
nounced that two million dollar endow 


the trustees were turning their attention to 


the endowing of a new gymnasium. The sal 


ary endowment applies at once. 


of £25,000 for the encouragement of 
1e study of modern languages has been made 
by Sir Heath Harrison, of Brasenose College, 
to the University of Oxford. The proceeds of 
this sum will be expended, partly on the 
vision of within the 


institution of 


A GIFT 
t! 


pro 
instruction university, 


and partly on the traveling 


scholarships. 


Tue American-Scandinavian Foundation an- 
nounces that ten fellowships have been estab 
lished, of the value of $1,000 per year each, to 
be awarded technically trained young men, be 
tween twenty and thirty years of age, who will 
study in technical institutions in Sweden. 
The subjects are those in which Sweden offers 
unusual advantages: four fellowships in phys- 


ies and chemistry, two in hydroelectric engi- 
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neering, two 1 metallurgy, and two in for 
estry and lumbering. Further informat 
ind application forms may be obtained fr 


the secretary of the foundation, Henry God 


dard Leach, 25 West 
City. 
Mr. 


Republican as follows: “ The senators who 


JOSEPH 


Thursday vot 
health 
children seem to object t 


phy Sic 


and 
» al vb \dv’s supposi! 


hat they are opposed to physical educatior 


Their position seems to be not that childr 


} 


have no right to a proper opportunity to grow 


up physically fit, but that it is none of t! 


state’s business to see that such 


opportunits 


exists. They seem base their conclus 
the right of local self-government It ~ 


curious position to be taken by lawgivers in 
American commonwealth in the twentieth ce: 
tury. They are about three hundred years be 
hind the times, as it was in 1630 that the 
posite attitude was assumed by the Massachu 
setts Bay colony, and the policy then adopted 
followed by 
ly deed, 
teristic of Massachusetts and of New England 
that represents the 


purposes of democracy, it is this, that the edu 


has been Massachusetts ever 


since. if there is any doctrine charac 


or any doctrine centr 
cation of its children is the first and most sa 


red duty of the commonwealth.” 


Unper the direction of the United States 
S3ureau of Education, conferences of mit 
owners, Managers and operators, school mer 


workers have been held 
Pittsburgh, Pa.., 


purpose 


and community 
ing the past few months in 
and Baltimore, Md. Th 
about a cooperation between school men and 
At each conference 
work 


The programs were well in line wit! 


mine operators. 
ject of cooperative part-time 
cussed. 
the purposes of the meeting for improving edu 
cational conditions in mining towns. 

At the University of Virginia the Student 
Army Training Corps barracks with 25 acres 
of farm land, have been turned over by the re 
for a 


maximum of 600 girls and women from Juns 
to September. 


gents as a general farm training school 


About the only qualifications 
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for entrance are entire physical fitness and a 
minimum age limit of eighteen years; though 
“an ambition to own and operate a farm, and 


the demonstrated intelligence to grasp th 
technicalities of scientific agriculture admit 
any gir] or woman to the courses.” These 


or 


courses are offered covering in the aggregate 
ten weeks; two weeks in the art of handling 
farm tools for girls who wish to qualify for 
immediate farm work; one of four weeks, cov- 
ering camp organization, camp management 
and Land-Army policies, for women who wish 
to qualify as supervisors of units of girl work- 
third, a more technical four weeks’ 


ers, and 


course in agriculture and farm management 
for women who hope some day to own homes 
or to become managers. 

AccorpiInG to a press dispatch the Japanese 
boycott, which is being fostered by the Na- 
Students’ Organization in Peking, is 
The authorities 
and the 


tional 
spreading throughout China. 
are unable to check the movement 
Minister of Education and the Vice-Minister 
The university has been closed 
The gov- 


have resigned. 
and converted into a military camp. 
ernment authorities do not wish to arrest the 
students, who enjoy public sympathy, and the 
police and gendarmes experience difficulty in 
handling the youthful street orators. A man- 
date issued by the president ordering the stu- 
dents to return to their studies had not been 
obeyed. 

Ir is stated in Nature that serious efforts are 
being made to provide for the soldiers belong 
ing to the British Army of Occupation in 
facilities 
general, scientific It is ex- 
tremely important that men so situated, with 
probably much leisure time at their disposal 
should have opportunities of pursuing their 
studies and of continuing the experience they 
have already gained in their former avocations, 
and even of taking up some new pursuit, where 
they have the initial gift of artistic expres- 
sion, so that when they return to civil life they 
may readily find openings for effective employ- 
In a recent issue of the Cologne Post, a 


Germany reasonable educational 


and technical. 


ment. 


daily paper published in English for the Army 
of the Rhine, attention is directed to the es- 
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tablishment in the Handels Realschule 


Cologne of academic and commercial courses 
with a wide range of subjects, and to the Arm: 
Technical College which it is proposed t 


open in a well-equipped factory at Siegburg, 


where arrangements are made by which th 


apprentice or improver can continue the prac 


tise of his vocation; where also men and offi 
cers of artistic aptitudes can take up specific 


arts and crafts; and where men of satisfac 


tory education can pursue their studies so as 
to qualify them for degrees in engineering or 
cognate subjects. Stress is laid upon due prep 


aration for such courses and the great value 
of scientific direction, so that workers shall 


know not only what to do, but also why they d 


it. Mere empiricism is discouraged, and 
thorough grounding in the science of technic: 


chi f 


There is, moreover, already a science college 


pursuits made a matter of moment 
Bonn where any soldier desirous of taking u 
agricultural pursuits can enter upon the study 
of the science of agriculture and the allied se 


ences. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POST AND DIVISIONAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
A. E. F. 


EpucaTION in the army has developed from 
a certain prime necessity, the fact that there 
always have been enlisted men some of whom 
could not speak the and 
others who could neither read nor write. It 
was therefore imperative that these men be 
given sufficient instruction so that they could 
properly perform their military duties. This 
fact was emphasized by the recent draft which 


English language 


brought into the army a number of adult for- 
eigners who knew no English and a number 
of other men who, for various reasons, were 
unable to read or write English. The educa- 
tion of these men has been a military neces- 
sity, but 
broader proportions from the growth of na- 
tional solidarity and the consciousness that no 
longer in our country can we permit men to 


for us the problem has assumed 


live in ignorance of our language and customs. 

The post school as such has long existed in 
the army and has served a good purpose in pro- 
viding not only compulsory education for illit- 
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erates but also opportunities for other men such as English, 
who desire them. With the onset of the pres quently also French 
ent war there was no room for school among is well stan¢ 

the combat troops and little attention was hich i 

given to education while the task of crushing divides each 
Prussianism absorbed the attention of the en culated to 


tire army. 3ut since the eleventh of last 





November education in the army has received 
new impetus, and at present there exists an 
elaborate system which includes the A. E. F. 
University at Beaune, and corps, division and 
post schools at other centers. Since the first 
f January post schools have been established 
it practically every post in France where 
are at least 500 men. 
The organization of post schools in France 
provided for by General Orders nos. 9 and 
At each post a school officer was ap- 
nted by the commanding officer and he was 
ven charge of organizing and conducting 
the school. He was frequently advised by a 
Y. M. C. A. man who had been assigned 
“ither that post in particular or to the 
division ¢ y » The duties of the school ever, i ach post ther: 
ficer were to make a survey of the post in few men who desired instrue 
order to ascertain the educational needs of the ich could not be 
nen, the number of illiterates, and the names’ This fact wa 
if those who could give instruction; to pro- authorities and 


vide for the school quarters which should be  sembling these men 


dequately lighted, heated and eared for; and, 
with the assistance of the educational adviser, i approximately 
to provide a course of study and to administer ‘hool was termed 
t. At the post school in Marseilles with whicl ese schools instruction 
I was connected from January 1 to March 15, ic all the subjects 
nstruction was given in French, salesman curriculum and in at 
p, agriculture, electricity and i he ele- jects which are 
nents of English for illiterates. The school American school. hh 
hour was from six to seven in the evening, are the ones chiefl; 
five times a week, and enrollment was entirely with commercial and 
voluntary except for the illiterates. The men ing in the order nar 
had to work under difficulties for both instruc- ools is in the 
tors and students had their regular duties 
throughout the day, but the enthusiasm which 
the men brought to their work made the school 
hour the shortest one of the day. The pro- these schools. The program 
gram of studies which is provided for the post again adapted to the desires 
schools in general is always adapted to the but it is apparent that a much 
desires of the men at each particular post, but subjects car 


it usually includes elementary school subjects school than 








instruction is given and classes of ar 
able size can be organized owing to the fact 
that men from so many different units are 
assembled together. 

Turning now from these general consider 
ations, let us exemplify them by a statement 
of the particular conditions which obtain here 
at Beaune. The university camp contains 
about ten thousand men, of which six thou 
sand are students at the university and four 
thousand serve in the various capacities of 
military police, service battalions, engineers, 
labor battalions, motor transport corps, laun- 
dry, bakery, ete. <A post school has been in- 
stituted to provide for the educational needs 
of the latter group of men and approximately 
five hundred of them have enrolled. Among 
the service and labor battalions there is a 
large number of illiterates and foreigners, and 
arrangements have been made for excusing 
these men from their duties for the afternoon 
in order that they may attend school. The 
corps of instructors has been drawn largely 
from the student body of the university, this 
work consuming about one hour per day of 
their time. 

The divisional school serves three purposes. 
When the men who had been selected to at 
tend the university arrived on the ground, it 
was found that some of them were not high 
school graduates and consequently were not 
eligible to enroll in the university. It was 
also discovered that there were many. men 
fitted to enroll in the university who wished 
to pursue various courses for which university 
credit could not be given. Finally, the college 
of education needed a school for observation. 
Therefore a divisional school was organized 
and its administration and supervision, to- 
gether with that of the post school, were en- 
trusted to Major L. Frazer Banks, 321 Field 
Artillery, and to William E. Stark, Educa- 
tional Corps, superintendent at Hackensack, 
N. J. Approximately nine hundred and fifty 
men have enrolled, of whom four hundred are 
full-time students and five hundred and fifty 
are taking work in both the university and the 


divisional school. The instructors for this 
school give their entire time to this work and 
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are drawn either from the regular an 
from the educational corps. 

A brief survey of the courses of instruction 
in this school may be of some interest. Ther 
are three general divisions of work, viz., aca 
demic, commercial and vocational, with 
enrollment in each division at the present 
writing as follows: academic 300, voecationa 
788, commercial 954. The academic courses 
include those which are ordinarily offered it 
the states in the secondary schools, but th 
class with the largest enrollment—60—is the 
one in commercial English which perhaps 
ought to be included among the commercial 
courses. Classes with an enrollment exceed 
ing twenty are English 1, French 1, algebra 1, 
and American history, and those with an e1 
rollment of less than ten are English 2, Lat 
1, French 2, eeometry 2, solid geometry, trigo 
nometry, general science, biology, chemistry 
and European history. The largest classes 
among the commercial courses are—bookkeep 
ing, 140; typewriting, 280; penmanship, 158, 
and shorthand, 200. Among the vocational 
courses automobile operation has 241 students, 
automobile lighting and ignition 134, and 


mechanical drawing 134. It is not possible to 
] 


state the enrollment in the divisional schoo 
of the A. E. F., but from the figures taken 
from this school it is apparent that the pre 
dominant interest is in subjects of instruction 
which will be of a direct and practical benefit 
to the men on their return to the United 
States. 
Freperick M. Foster 
A. E. F. UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE WHY OF ACADEMIC UNREST 


CoMPETENT and careful inquiry has made it 
evident that a dangerous unrest exists in the 
faculties of all but a few of our American in 
stitutions of higher learning, and that in 
these few exceptional institutions the organi- 
zation is much more democratic than usual. 

The presidency, as the center of college or 
university organization is the office most criti- 
cized, beir.- | eld responsible for existing evils 

The American college presidency, in com- 
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mon with the American executive in general, 
tends to be greatly strengthened for the sake 
of making our democracy effective. 

The office is peculiar to American institu 
Britain and on the continent it 
counterpart or it 
faculty. Its 


ever more than primus inter 


tions. In 


have no may be sub 


ordinate to the incumbent is 
pares. 

Unlike the political executive, the colleg 
residency is not only strong but it is entirely 
to those 


office 


rresponsible over whom it exercises 


ithority. It is an more analogous t 


owner and manager of a department stor 
to that of 
The office has 
s that of a chancellor receiving hi 
that of 
iving his warrant from the people he rules 


a political executive. 
bee n gene rally conceiv' d 

s authority 
a premier 


m above, rather than 


d depending wholly upon them for his 
enure. 
An accident of history or a bungle of the 


w makers has placed all legal and directing 
power in the hands of a collateral lay board 
This formal 


uthority has been confused with the 


devised as an aid to the college. 
moral 
thority which from its nature must be with 
college and which must center in the fac- 
of an institution. 
The administration of the average colleg 
; based on the theory that it 
sible to the legal 


fact it can function only as it rests upon and 


is solely respon- 
and directing power. In 
s approved by the moral power. 

No president ean succeed without the loy- 
ilty of the faculty. 


manded. 


Loyalty can not be com- 
It can be given only when the judg 
ment consents. 

House of 


Lords possessing only nominal power or it 


Kither the board must become a 


must become a House of Commons elected by 
the college and its constituency, thus making 
the president the responsible leader of the 
college rather than the agent of an irrespon- 
sible board. 

Again: The president is much in the posi- 
tion of a church leader selected without advice 
from the congregation by a board entirely ir- 


responsible to the membership of the church. 


A pastor inducted under the common theory 
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? 


ol college organization w ild W irranted 
vetoing acts of the church, appointing and 
dismissing all officers, adn itting and expel] 
ing’ me mbers as k ng as he had th roval 
of the board and without refer tl 
church membership 

Such a pastor might wel nted 

ot only in setting up standard r t mor 

ind intellectual direction t t 
iulso in using his independent t ty t 
enforce these standard His rd ght 
consistently refuse to ear sugg n ! 
complaints from t ! bers except through 
the pastor 

I nder such condit t y 
vould come th the ompiete su sion of 
the I mb¢« rs} DD f T : cl t T of 
the board and pastor or the admiss f the 
moral authority of the chur 1 right 
to direct the pastor and ts own 
good. 

Upon such a theory as t f college ad 
ministration the chur vill be seriously 
handicapped and will be most restless at 1 ré 
sentful under a_ strong nd conscienti 
pastor. The theory t bl nly whe 
not working. It is morall: defensib] 


Under such conditions th 


an impossible position. He will feel himself 
isolated, estranged, antagonized. He will b 
hopelessly overburdened both with responsi 
bility and work. 

Such a pastor can save himself and his work 


only by saying to the church in effect: “I did 


not come at your bidding, but I can do my 

work and remain only with your 
2 99 

approval. 

in relation to the faculty may 

He with 


tne pe ers 


The president 
be no more than primus inter pares 
judged by 


and by them alone in all matters that « 


each of the peers must be 
oncern 
their work. He can have no other authority 
than that of his peers. Without such author 
ity the primus is weak, though he piay the 


With such 


power of the 


part of princeps. authority he has 


all th corpus 


J. E. 


parium. 
KIRKPATRICK 
WASHBURN COLLEGE, 

TorEKA, KANS. 
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TEACHERS AND BUSINESS POSITIONS 


rue Eprror 
ny work 
if two public 


four d that the 


adval fag 


7 
neve ris oOceuw lio 


his old rut and never get 
found that the rvice mi: wh QUOTATIONS 
er before the war often wan HIGH SCHOOLS AND CLASSICS 
ecupatio ‘rom a personal view THE instruct hig] | 
correct, 1 what of industrial nina language of 
and business conditions? At present there is 1logieal tree gr 
such an over-supply of applicants for positions 
that the man without experience has hardly 
any possibility of securing a position in a new 
In addition, the inexperienced man is 
especially ha 


an organization whicl uses trad 


ndic ipped whe he St | ks th enter 


things, the ra 


from Arletta’s sid 


qualify | | " nd polities, soc 
teaching and education, morality and governm 

Tin teacher h , i die Gite ee and progress, are all talked 
work explains ‘ aching d d not pav : we rds that comé via th 
livine wage or that there was no chance for The battle of Hastings, 
advancement. It is of interest to observe that tainly did things to the English languag 
the maioritv of the teachers who desired a + Eliot and Dr. Flexner and the chairm 
change were teachers from out of town: that ‘f the Pineville school board all agree that 
is. from outside of New Yo ‘Sty sons and daughters must not study languag 

The New York City teachers are as a class that have been dead more’n a thousand year 
returning to their school room for three cogent Sut even the Latin-haters admit that it is 
reasons: In the first place. they expected an ood thing to be able to speak and write FE: 
increase in the salary schedule which has just lish. There are people who ridicule what t} 
heen passed by the New York State Legisla 4 “specious glibness,” and “ meeting t 
ture: secondly, most of the teachers aspire for alist in his own field,” but most me 
a higher license or a principalship. Finally, ans caliber agree that it is worth while 
New York teachers are in a general way, in understand good books, to talk well, to hav« 
formed coneerning business conditions. They large vocabulary. When the great Johns H 
know that it is useless to attempt to enter the kins University was dedicated, forty-one yea! 
business world without a business training ago, the star feature of the occasion was 
and that it is especially difficult to do so dur address by Thomas H. Huxley—surely 


ing a period of business inactivity. partisan of the classics—in which he said: 
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Now, | have a very clear nv 3 D z 
. 7 
t elementary educatiot ight t what H 
} Eu s is ‘ 
v may | when properly org d; and 
\ , ed 
I think it will be, before many years i 
Symposiut ay 
d r r ds England and <A P) ; 
such education should enable an avera 
ol ? nay re 1 done 
fifteen or sixteen to read and write his Sienarchu-hesediters 
inguage with ease and accuracy, and Parable—canabl, ; 
‘ SEN Sé I literary ex ence d ved from P " sla O 
7 + 
ly of our classic writers; to have a ger Tay 
é equaintance with the history of his ow: het 
= ; ; As to six other w 3 ’ 
and with the great laws of social ex I. he had ‘ 
in all, he had no views w | 
: , 
; to have acquired the rudiments of th« te ‘ 
: ? ae defined eorrectiv 
vsical and svchological sciences, 
. 1 — 2 . This paper vas 1 mu \ se ft 
Surely no one can quarrei with this, so far as } Re 1s.) . ; 
. . thers ngiisn isses bout ft grad 
goes. Even those who revamp the argu ; : or ae 
. : ‘oe Sea from the high scho I wished to ki f 
ts of half a century ago admit that it is , 
14] 1} pu} S ner parts x ‘ 
good thing to be able to read and write Eng ee . 3 1] 
ttie wont ords th vee ‘ ery { ~ 
. lligibl = LLbl a ubL wore ey \ «i 
in intelligible way. = 7 ee . 
; . ists were multigraphed 
L ne verage high-school graduat who ha , . . 
; al? widely separated parts of t United St 
tudied no other language than Engl nh, can | . 
id 1 lit Enclis] } Phere is an amazing w ty 
even understand literary Mgish, much \ 
( er cent Am 
use 1t. He does not Know the meaning ot 1] 
, , , , } 4} = > ] ~ idl qT 
rds, though they define themselves upo1 , 


I faces to those wh have a very ] 
viedge of the foundation tongues. I do oT eal 


mean the nomenclature of botany and 


1] naturalism and anatomy, of psychology . ap , ndred 
| physical science, though these are easy to ™!7€S 1 as in the plural number 
who knows a little Greek. I mean ordi ae hig p —— sbsigte> 
words one floor above the street. I in fined it correctly—always excepting puy ' 
( d the teachers in our home high school to had studied Latin or Greek. The latter usu 
their fourth-year pupils on some non-tech expressed themselves well, and understood 


words. Those who had studied th. words, 
ssics defined the words very well. The stu Here are some of the definitions giver 
dents of English pure and undefiled, who ex small class by those pupils who had 
1 even Shakespeare in that they knew 1 edge of Latin; and I have more tha 
and no Greek at all, presented papers so five thousand just like them.—Frederick Ih 
‘aordinary as to be beyond belief without land in the Atlantic Monthly 


documentary proof. The first one pr 


spo ge ao ie megaman Taga whe MEASURES ENACTED BY THE MIS 
1 pene ee ght aig Par SCHOOL, SOURI LEGISLATURE FOR THE 

| lined the following amazing definitions CARE OF DEFECTIVE CHIL 

Pomp—a dancing slipper. DREN 
Genealogical—gentle, kind ‘ 

Tue first Missouri Children’s Code Com- 


bubblin mission, appointed by the governor in 1915, 


ronic—a record. 
sphorescent—gaseous, 
Stamina—an excuse submitted 42 bills of which ten were enacted 


Cynical—cireular into law by the 1917 legislature. The second 


Hypocrite—one who talks religion continually commission. appointed by the governor in 
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1917, favorable action in the 1919 


session on 25 of the 51 bills which were intro- 


secured 


duced. Plans are already being considered 


for the formation of a third commission and 
for the reintroduction in the 1921 
the legislature, of the bills which failed. We 


session of 


shall here refer only to the bills which we had 


introduced in the interest of defective chil- 


dren. 

The 
quires full-time 
state of children 
unless they have completed the eighth grade 
at fourteen or fifteen. The act 
feeble-minded, deaf, blind and crippled chil 


dren where special classes have been provided 


new compulsory attendance law re- 


attendance throughout the 


between seven and sixteen, 


applies to 


for their instruction. 

The establishment of special classes for the 
feeble blind deaf 
were eliminated) is made mandatory in every 
schoo! district 
children of each type. 


minded, and (the crippled 
in which there are ten or more 
Moreover, “ where two 
than 
types, the boards 


or more school districts each have less 
ten children in each of these 
of education of such school districts may con- 
tract with each other for the establishment of 
special classes . . . provided the pupils can not 


be accommodated in the appropriate state in- 
stitutions.” Where no 
been provided, the State Board of Charities 


and Corrections is authorized to “ provide for 


classes have 


special 


the proper training of feeble-minded, deaf and 
blind children under the age of sixteen years 
attained the eighth 
Where the parent or guardian is un- 
the cost 


which the 


who have not grade in 
school.” 
able to 
charged to the county in 
State aid 
of $750 per annum for each teacher whwlly 


may be 
child 


is granted in the amount 


bear the expense, 


resides. 


employed in any of these classes, provided she 
has received special training for the work, “ in 
accordance with the rules and regulations es- 
tablished by the state superintendent of public 
schools,” and provided the amount of state aid 
shall not exceed two thirds of the salary paid 
the teacher by the local board. New York 
and New Jersey are the only other states in 
the country which have made the establish- 
ment of special classes for mentally retarded 
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these 
apply only to children retarded three or mor: 


pupils compulsory. The acts in states 
years, and are so drawn that the classes w 
inevitably consist of both feeble-minded and 
backward children. 

The supervision of the instruction and th 
of courses of study and ne 
state 


“ designation 


sch ols Tor 


essary equipment” in all 
children is vested in the state superintendent 
of instruction: the schools for the deaf. blind 
feeble-minded and epileptic, and the girls’ and 
boys’ training schools and reformatories. It 


is also “the duty of the state superintendent 


of schools to examine teachers for the abov 


named institutions and grant certificates of 


qualification to those who pass a satisfactory 
“ Only holding said 
certificates from the state superintendent 


; a ie 
examination. persons 
schools shall be employed as teachers in the 


above-named institutions.” In only two 
three other states in the union is the instruc 
tion in institutions for the 


placed under the chief educational officer 


feeble-minded 
the state—where it properly belongs. 

The commitment of the dependent, delir 
feeble-minded is 


made compulsory after due process of petition 


quent, criminal, immoral 


and certification by a “com 


psychologist or competent 


court hearing 
petent physician, 
and no person shall be committed without a 
certificate of such psychologist or physician or 
a majority thereof.” The contem- 
plated by the act are defined as follows: “The 
person’ shall be con- 
person afflicted 
birth 


so pronounced that he is incapable 


persons 


words ‘ feeble-minded 


strued to mean any with 


mental defectiveness from or from an 
early age, 
of managing himself and his affairs a 
efforts, or of 


requires 


subsisting by his own 
taught to 


vision, control and care for his own welfare, 


y 


do so, and who supe! 
or for the welfare of others, or for the we 
fare of the 
be classified as an 
definition substantially 
definition in the English Mental Deficiency 
Act of 1913—which displaces the obsolete and 
English Roya! 
Commission, which is still widely followed in 


community, and who can not 
‘insane person.’” This 


corresponds to the 


impossible definition of the 
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the United States six years after its repudia- 
tion by British legal enactment—and is also 
practically the same as the Illinois Commit- 
ment Act of 1915. It will be observed that all 
of these definitions are based on social con- 
siderations, without define 
feeble-mindedness in terms of an arbitrary age 
evel, as in the California Act,’ according to 


any attempt to 


hich the feeble-minded “ will not develop be- 
nd the level of the average child of twelve 
rs,” which, based on the preliminary re- 
is about the average mental age of the 
standard- 


sults, 
American soldier, according to the “ 
zed psychological tests.” 
The 
‘or the 
s soon as the funds therefore are available,” 


act for the enlargement of the colony 


feeble-minded and epileptic provides, 
r the segregation of the epileptics into “ sep- 


for the 


institutions, 


rate colonies, segregation into sep- 


rate colonies or or if this is im- 


ssible, then into separate wards or detached 

wes, all feeble-minded delinquents, pros- 
tutes, children and other classes of in- 
tes, who for their own welfare or the wel 


re of other inmates should be segregated,” 
‘or the establishment of “a separate cottage 
and for 


- cottages for the colored inmates,” 


the establishment of “other colonies in tem- 
porary or permanent camps in connection with 
the central colony at Marshall, at any place or 
places in the state where the inmates may be 
profitably employed and their welfare better 
the fruits of this 
dvanced legislation with respect to the com- 
of the feeble- 
reaped be- 


secured.” Unfortunately 


nitment and_ colonization 
nded can not be immediately 
use of the inability to secure funds for the 
largement of the colony, which now contains 
less than 600 inmates while the number on 
» waiting list has for several years been con- 


The 


legislatures in 


siderably larger. appropriations voted 
the 1915 1917 


toed by the governors because of the failure 


and were 
the legislature to provide the revenues. 
The bill for the prevention of the marriage 
f the “insane, mentally feeble- 
nded and epileptic,” was defeated by both 
uses, while the bill for the establishment of 
mental defectives which 


imbecile, 


bureau for 


a state 
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AY 


was passed by the house. went down in the 
senate filibuster, which was responsible for the 
defeat of thirteen other bills passed by the 


house. 

[Since this article was submitted for publi- 
eation the governor has vetoed the bill pro 
viding for the supervision by the state super 
intendent of schools of the instruction in state 
institutions for children, and the bill for the 
the feebk No ex 


planation has been forthcoming from the gov 


commitment of minded. 


ernor for this action. From other sources it 


is learned that the former bill was vetoed be 
cause of opposition on the part of the superin 
tendents of two state schools, the prison board, 
and the state superintendent of schools, on the 


plea that he was without the necessary 
The veto of the commitment bill 


equip 
ment. which 
was passed in both houses without opposition 
the 
has aroused considerable surprise 
Both of the 
in the 


any 
and 


bills will be 


one of few bills passed without 

change 

indignation. above 

legislature. 

J. E. W. Wain 

COMMITTEE ON DEFECTIVE CHILDREN, 
MIssourR!I CHILDREN’S CopE COMMISSION 


reintroduced next 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
MENTAL TESTING AT HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
In the fall of 1918, while the S. A. T. C. 
this institution, I re- 
quested permission from the War Department 


was a live issue at 
to use the Alpha Tests upon the 220 men who 


The 


then constituted our military unit 
blanks came early in December, when the 
demobilization was about complete, so that 


the original aim of the testing could not be 
realized. None the 
granted to use the blanks upon the men still 


less, permission was 
remaining in college and upon the women, if 


I eared to do so. An application for addi 
tional blanks met with no response, so that I 
was limited to as judicious a use of the 220 
blanks in hand as might be possible. During 
the winter, various groups of students from 
the different classes were tested and the re- 
sults, which seem to be of most general inter- 


est, are presented in this paper. 
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and 145 


men left 


ltogether, there were 74 men 


women tested, but 
ore it came time to work over the records, 


since 13 college 


seemed best to confine consideration to 61 
Since, too, the 61 
total 


inferences 


men and the 145 women. 


men are less than fifty per cent. of the 
130 men in college, no satisfactory 
may be drawn with reference to the group as 
a whole, but when class lines are disregarded 

itself 


and the and in 


group considered by 


comparison with the women, the information 


obtained is not without value. On the other 
hand, the 145 women constitute 62 per cent. of 
tal number of women in the institution, 


index of that 


the to 


and are consequently a fair 


QToOuUp As Aa whole, although there was consider 
ible variation in the proportions selected from 


each Aside 


however, the results obtained seem to warrant 


from such qualifications, 


class. 


consideration in connection with the results 
obtained elsewhere.? 

The first point of interest is the grouping 
if these students according to the army classi 
fication. Of the 61 


are in the Class A, to which only about “ four 


men, 26, or 43 per cent., 


wr five per cent, of the draft quota” were as- 
iened. 


among 


This means that there are at Ham 
about half the 
as many with high grade intelli- 
of the 
chances, too, are fairly good that the remain- 
ing half 
several of them, who are now back from 


line, men, more than 
eight 


gence as at 


times 
any ecantonments. Thx 


would measure up about as well, 
since 
their commissions as 
officers. 25 of the 61, or 41 
per cent., in Class B, called the “ superior in- 


” 


the camps, received 


There are, also, 


telligence class,” or four or five times as many 
proportionally as were found at the canton- 
ments; 9 men, or 15 per cent., in Class C 
which is known as the “high average intelli 
” and to which the same percent- 


gee of soldiers belonged; and only 1, which 


1 The 350 or 360 students now in college consti- 
tute a smaller student body than the average of 
150 or 500 for the last several years. The num 
ber of men and women, too, has been about even, 
usually the men predominating somewhat The 
year 1918-19 has been an unusual one here as else 


where 
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is about 1.6 per cent., in Class C, whic 
cluded about 25 per cent. of the soldiers. 
the 145 
Class A; per cent., in C] 
r 15 per cent., in Class C4 
which is about half of one per cent., in ¢ 


women, 68, or 47 per 
54. or 37 


and 


C. From these figures, it is evident at once 
that the women in Class A are somewhat more 
numerous proportionally than the men, but thy 
men have the lead in Class B, while in Class 
C +. the percentages are the same, and pra 
tically the same, that is negligible, in Class 
C. The larger number of juniors and senior 
among the women tested, as compared wit 
the men of the same college rank, 52 and 12, 
respectively, would in part at any rate account 
for this difference in Class A. This 
seem to be a fairly good showing. 

A second point of special interest devel 


hal f + 


when the upper and the lower halves of 


wou'd 


group of women and the same divisions of tl 

men are compared. As is well known to those 
who have used the Alpha Tests, there ar 
eight sets of questions with a possible tota 
of 212 points. The median for the men testi 
129 and 133 


indicates a 


here was for the women. Th 
difference somewhat higher ley 


for the women than for the men, although it 


is accounted for in part by the fact that ther 


were more seniors and juniors among the 


women tested than among the men, as already 
indicated, and the 


were 138 


medians for these 


classes of women and 150, respec 


tively, but for the men in 
32 and 130, respectively. None the less, 


the same classi 


higher standing for the womer 
entire series of tests are 


evident. The 
bringing out here, is 


somewhat 


when the consider 


is rather especial point, h 


ever, which I am tl 
upper and iower 
1 


comparison between the 
halves of the groups of men and women t 
by themselves. This was arrived at by gettir 
the median for each of the sets of questions 
and then comparing with the total possib! 
credit When this was done, 
very striking contrast was evident between th: 
two halves, and it was practically the san 
for the and the The 
2 These from ‘‘Army 


1918, p. 5. 


in each case. 


upper 


Ment 


men women, 
quotations are 


Tests,’’ November 22, 








students in each cas 


the median, wi from two to six 


iower halt, 


as good as those in the 


iat there were individuals lower 


as 


In 


who were superior to some of those in 
per half in answering certain questions, 
ne in the upper half who fell consider- 
below the average in dealing with some 
he questions, but the general high average 
hose in the upper group is certainly r 
able One might thin k ( tha 1d, is 0 
f us do think, if we can call that think- 


at all, that the rule would be that some 


d be especially brilliant uong cert h ilnes 
thers mg other lines. This is one of 
most common remarks le bot ith 


tiv t carries wit it measure ap- 
al since it Suggests concentrat und 
I ( effort, d seems to be ear 
ition of the individual’s proper career in 
The results of the testing here do show 
there are not a few cases of this sort, but 
adialiiee le nt point developed is 
the students in the upper ha the 
th me ind i il 1 re t 


questions than r the students I 

r grou} 
ther 1 tter rt cons d rabl nterest 5 
mparativ bility of the me ind t 

, in dea ng s of 


ons These resuits were obt I 
e method as that used in the preceding 
raph, viz., comparing the median for 


was less with q 


f the others except quest 


would 


hearcry 
men 


selves 


were 


r ady 


T 


ment 

es ré 
+ +} 

) ne 
+h, rr xl 
n ques 


2 oD 1x 
yuesti 
re id 

est I 


ind 


eu 


ne women 
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ne 
ng 

is that 

lower ] 


; 
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in 
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“GU il 


nor women es 


que st 


stvle for b 
ed one I 

lowest score 
disarrang 
ectivels 

f wit. t 

mer eRIn 

s a differ 
n &. “ ven 

ed a lead ov 
cent Alt 

s 4.6 and 7 

d ted. ‘ 
T 
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tained a rough positive correlation by plotting 
my results for the women and their averages 
for the first semester, but it was apparently 
not very high. I then took the same material 
and by applying the Pearson Method verified 
The coefficient of correlation 


This at once, of course, shows a 


both results. 
was -+- .47. 

real positive correlation, but not very high. 
What the norm should be can be determined 
only by a rather extensive investigation among 
the various institutions. This would seem to 
This medium correla- 
the 
instructors in their 


that bright 


be a real desideratum. 


tion would seem to be due in part to 


classroom 
marking, to the fact 


students do not always do themselves justice, 


variability of 
and in part 


either by reason of “college activities” so 
called, the 
wholly or in part, or 
dull students not 


persistency are rated higher than intelligence 


of earning their wavy 


necessity 


shee r laziness, while 


infrequently by plodding 


tests would place them. Since, presumably, 


only the larger number of cases would yield 
the most satisfactory results in such a study 


as this, the correlation for the men was not 
attempted, though 


dealt with incidentally tallied closely with the 


several cases which were 
the women. 
that the 


were for military 


results obtained from 


Alpha 


pur 


In conclusion, I might say 
Tests, designed as they 
poses and valuable as they proved to be in that 
field, may not be the best for determining the 
fitness of students for college work. None the 
obtained indi 


less, the degree of correlation 


cates a fair approximation to such a function, 
while the 
factorily explained, in part at 
above. It 


a little truth, that students, 


satis- 
as I 


urged, 


degree of difference might be 
any rate, 


have suggested might be 
however, with not 
as well as their elders, have their especially 
bright days as complements to their “ off days.” 
A certain amount of injustice, therefore, 
might be done by rating students upon the 
test. They might be caught 


The converse, however, is 


basis of a single 
on their “ off day.” 
also true. One might be normally dull, but 
be tested on one’s bright day. The averages, 
of course, would work out satisfactorily, but 
the individual student be improperly graded. 
To offset this we might properly say that the 
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bright days would be more numerous for the 
bright student and the dull days for the dull 
student and that consequently the chances are 
always on the side of testing the individual at 
his normal level. None the 
might easily result, if too great stress were 
laid upon the results of a single test. A series 
then, presumably on 


less, injustice 


of three or four tests, 


successive days, would seem to offer a better 


basis for a permanent rating. It is this, of 


class work actually accom- 


which 
and which, therefore, by evening up 
effort 


course, 
plishes, 
the students’ 
be another 


irregularities of mental 
factor to account for the 
medium correlation of +- .47. 

I might also add that the decided difference 
lower halves of the 


may 


between the upper and 
groups of students tested would seem to point 
rather clearly toward the kind of student who 
should be most welcome to a college. For the 
most part, the students at the foot of the list 
were poor in dealing with all the eight sets of 
questions, and they were equally poor in their 
college work, the students 
upper limit were good in answering all the 


while near the 
questions, and equally good for the most part, 
This takes us back im 
Those stu- 


in their college work. 
mediately to the preparatory work. 


dents who show themselves capable of hand- 


? 


ling satisfactorily the various kinds of work 


are likely 


to be successful in college. while, on the other 


required in the preparatory school 


hand, such students as are weak in certain 
subjects are to that extent less likely to nego 
tiate successfully the programs which the col- 
leges wisely insist upon. Still further, th 
greater the number of subjects a student is 
weak in during his preparatory career, the less 
likely is it that he will ever reach the goal of 
a college degree. 

This last point, I suspect, is not an alto- 
gether novel one. The views of not a few edu- 
eators in the past would seem to be confirmed 
by this new method of determining the gen- 
eral intelligence of students. A large num- 
ber of such studies, however, are needed for a 
satisfactory judgment in this matter. 

Grecory D. Watcorr 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, 


Sr. Paun, MINN. 








